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T is the faſhionable topic of the age we 
lege to fay and write without controul 
what he pleaſes. As an Engliſhman I put in 
my claim for a ſhare of this general immunity, 
and ſhall uſe ic without expecting any emi- 
hence of that applauſe, or making it ne- 
ceflary to my happineſs, which only men 
of warmer attachment to fome Party, than I 
| profeſs to any, can expect to acquire. If 
the reaſon be demanded of me for this ap- 
parent Indifference, I take leave to deny 
the ſuppoſition; and would explain my 
meaning in few words, by a trite but true 
ſaying, that © I never heard of fuch a thing 
* as an honeſt Party, though I have known 
* honeſt and worthy Men in all.” | 


My 
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My fituation in life has no farther con- 
nexion with the Political Debates of this 
divided age than the principles of humanity 
muſt create, to ſee ſo many of ones fellow 
fubjets, from living quietly in a ftate of 
mutual concord under the protection of the 
common father of our country, now every 
againſt the Whole Colleftive Body of one 
part of our iſland; with a fpirit not to be 
equalFd by the fervor of our loyalty in any 
time of common danger within my remem- 
brance. | 


It is the frequent profeſſion of political 
writers that they have no Intereſt to ſerve 
by the ſucceſs of their ſpeculations: I pro- 
feſs not, indeed, to be fo intirely free from 
influence: If abſolute Diſintereſtedneſs be 
neceffary to obtain a hearing, I muſt be 
contented to be thrown by with that neglect 
which many a well meaning man before me 
has patiently ſuffered, for the prefumption 
of thinking to do good, without talents or 
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tion in life than their own to difplay that 
benevolence of intention. It may be no cer- 
tain evidence of an indolent temper, nor per- 


haps a fact hard of be'ief, that I wih not 
fuch advancement to be my lot; and for this 
me, a man in the private ſphere of a peace- 
maker may do more to merit the good will of 
could accompliſh him to deſerve: and even 
ſuppoſing no abatement of the influence of 
thoſe pr:nciples which firſt led hin to wiſh for 
rank andeminence, it is poſſible tofail ſomuch 
in the execution, as to become himſelf the 
object of equal allowance with thoſe, whoſe 
faults he would fain, as far as may be, correct 
the ill influence of. 


I have been tutor d by abundance of hint- 


. 


tion in all it's parts, no thirſt for power and 
influence, but a quick and lively reliſh for 
the bieſſings of public, focial, and domeſtic 
tranquillity. In this view I am contented 
to paſs for a fordid man, and wave my pre- 
tenſions to our modern faſhionable greatneſs 
of ſoul. 


| Though I am not a native North of 
Tweed, I think myſelf obliged to behave 
like a good brother of that family in all it's 
us. 
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head-branch of the family I may be ex- 


PERMIT me, with a friendly carneft- 
neſs, to follicit your candid attention, to 
the ſentiments of one who is conſcious of 
tereſt to blind it. In proteſting thus much 
of myſelf, I ſpeak no other language than 
every man ſhould be able to adopt. 


It 
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It is out of my ſphere, and foreign from 
my inclination, to enter into the merits of 
the Northern provinces of theſe kingdoms 
fo much within the eye of public animad- 


- In times of abounding prejudice, it is 
vain to reaſon ag ainſt the paſſions and intereſt 


of the majority: Forbearance is the wiſer 
part, how hard foever to practice; but there 
is one confideration, my Brethren, which 
may go a great way towards reconciling us 
to this difficulk cunrplic.--_ re foll perſua- 
fion, I mean, that we have no other part ts 
chooſe. 


When the faction of fome, the madneſs 
of others, and the dependant ftate of bar- 
bariry and indigence of more of your nation, 
threatened the ſubverſion of our conſtitution, 
nineteen years fince, no ſentiments that lan- 
then ſuffered in my mind, at that unnatural 
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Violence offered to ſo mild and gracious a 
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When Providence; arming the hand of a 
brave commander to repeal the diſgrace of 
dur firſt unſucceſsful oppoſition, had chaſ- 
my next joy of heart was inſpired, by thoſe 
noble acts of wiſe and benevolent policy, 
the < Opening roads of communication with 
the remoteſt parts of the Highlands,” and 
the © Diſſolution of the Clanihips.” 


The Former I can never allow myſelf to 
confine to ſo unneighbourly an idea, as that 
of carrying a ſcourge againſt inſurgents 
but would rather indulge myſelf in regard- 
ing, as a new channel opened between 
both people for the mutual intercourſe of be- 


- neſts. 


The I TOY - bs... oi: 1 8 and from 
vaſſalage, who, in the judgment of candor, 
were more to be pitied than abhorred, for 
| C their 
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their part in a crime, which (whatever their 
inclinations might be) they were almoſt in- 
evitably compelled to by the deſpotic power 
and example of their Lords: or even ad- 
mitting their inclination to need no force, 
but to be fo ready in the cauſe as almoſt to 
outrun their leaders; yet for this too Miti- 
gations may be pleaded, which we admit 
with the lefs reluctance, as the force of thoſe 
motives is daily abating, by a fpirit of im- 
provement infinuating itſclf into parts of the 
country where, till of late, the very arts of 
Humanity were ſcarcely known. 


I mall not ſurely be charged with coining 

excuſes to varniſh over © Rebellion” as an 
harmleſs thing to you, my Brethren! the 
very ſuppoſition would be contemptible, and 
an infult ; and our opponents, if any ſuſpect 
this to be my deſign, will have no cauſe to 
think ſo before we diſmiſs the ſubject. The 
ſword muſt do its office againſt ſuch leagues 
of iniquity, the fword of the ſoldier, as well | 
as that of the magiſtrate ; adn. + 
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the forfeit to both; and has no cauſe to com- 
plain of ſeverity in the puniſhment, when 


But it is time that we call off our atten- 
tion to a brighter reverſe ; and from the re- 
view of Scotland as a ſcene of Rebellion, to 
behold her in her preſent ſtate, the Mother 
of gallant ſubjects and faithful Britons, who, 
in every quarter of the Globe, have nobly 
done their parts to extend the honours of our 


In the courſe of our late Viftories, was 
there any Rivalry between North Britons 
and South, but who ſhould moſt glorify the 
annals of the times? How much of the luſtre 
of the late adminiſtration was derived from 
your ſhare in thoſe noble atchievements, let 
Envy declare. Not a whiſper was there then, 
at home or abroad, of diſtinction between 
Engliſh and Scots-men; the valour of both 
was heard with applauſes on either fide of 
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were open to embrace all her children alike- 
And furely, my Friends! it muſt warm your 
hearts, for mine feels tranſports, to conſider, 
that theDiſhonour of Fathers has been repeat d 
by their Children, that of Brothers by Bre- 
thren; nay, that the Perſonal ſhare of many 
af you in Rebellion againſt your Sovereign has 
been cancelled, by fubſequent acts of the 
moſt gallant Fidelity in his ſervice. This is 
a triumph which even the once Guilty of 
be the ſentiments of thoſe Worthy hearts 
among you, exceeding ten for one the Dif- 
affected of your nation, who beheld the 
madneſs of their countrymen with becoming 
ſentiments of averfion, who abhorred the 
hve to fee that difgrace wiped off from their 
country, which the beſt of men could leaſt 
endure that it ſhould fuffer from the enor- 
mities of the worlt ? FN” | 


" But my defign in this addreſs is more can- 
did than to deal in Commendations only. No 
pation was ever yet made up of individuals 
ſo 


ef controvl, which (as moſt men are gem 


3 
at giving themſelves a good name) we call 
Love of Liberty, and I hope it really is fo. 


Hoſpitality and compaſſion are virtues, 
which God has blefſed us with hearts and 
abilities to diſplay to the greateſt advantage. 
Public-ſpirit is an excellence we never fail 
to commend in thoſe who exert it, and few 
of our country are without ſome ſparks of 
that in their nature, which education and fo- 


The ef ent as s 
to a Proverb: and where Rivalſhip does not 
blind our diſcernment, we rarely fail to find 
out and ſhew our good will to whatever bears 
the image of ourſelves; whilſt emulation, and 
the jealouſy ſpringing from it, makes us 
think that deformity in a rival, which all the 
world beſide, if they examined us with a cri- 
tical eye, might ſee traces of in our own fea- 


tures and complexion. 


Ft is needleſs to particularize, and muſt be 


left to every man's private opinion, in what 
_ reſpects 
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where the application fails. In ſome reſpects 
it will be juſtified; and the benefits be found 
to repay the pains of our attention to di- 
cover thoſe inſtances. 


You, my Brethren of Scotland! are now 
popularly decried for the ſtrictneſs of your 
national attachment; and I ſhould be more 
partial, than a man ought to be to the errors 
of his friend, were I to attempt the vindica- 
tion of this in the degree we have ſeen it 
predominate in fome characters. Let the 
regulation of it be referred to your own 
candour and diſcretion. I am no profeſſed 
reformer, but ſhould think the office not fo- 
reign from my ſphere, to infinuate to any 
man the remedying an error, or what has fo 
much the appearance at leaft of being amiſs, 
as to hinder that coaleſcence of harmony and 
good-underftanding wherein the life of ſoci- 
ety conſiſts: And in this attempt it may poſ- 
fibly happen that I do a real fervice to myſelf 
and the objeftors, by detecting too near 2 
Similitude between our own actions and 
temper, 


y 
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1 
mains of the Practice as nothing but be- 
reditary prejudices can account for, if even 
thoſe, difficult as they are to furmount, can 
be admitted to plead it's excuſe. But, we had 
almoſt fallen unaware, from the proper idea 
of Scotland as our Siſter nation, to ſpeak of 
her in the Adverſe light ſhe ſtood before that 
relation was formed. This, however, is ne- 
ceſſary, to account for the exiſtence of a na- 
tional ſpirit, which it may be your wiſdom to 
moderate, and our's to remove every thing 
on our part that may have a tendency to re- 
animate and inflame it. | | 


writer as authority, who, with talents to be 
admired, and a fpirit worthy of his country's 
the cenfure of the age, for letting us into the 


fecret of ſome foibles in our national cha- 
D rafter, 
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racer, which we were aſhamed to find, or to 
own there. I do not profeſs to agree with him 
in all Concluſions, though his general Princi- 


ples are, in their foundation, folid enough to 
build fuch improvements upon as may make 
us the happieſt, of people. To Account for 
the predominance of a national attachment 
among the Scots, may better become me than 
to attempt the Juſtification of it. Tis a tem- 
per more natural to a nation in the infancy 
of it's Improvements, and the minority of it's 
Strength, than to fuch a ſtate of things as 
the Union has ſettled, by making the Scots 
nation one with our own in power and in- 
tereſt. A Union which ſhould forbid cither 
people to confider themſelves in a ſeparate 
light, and to treat the other as diſtinct, by a 
limitation of confidence to their own more 


particular connexions and fraternity. 

The next popular imputation againſt your 
country is Pride. The origin of which, fo 
far as it may juſtly be imputable, ſhould be 
fought for in the nature of your political go- 
vernment, till the Union introduced a change 
fo beneficial both to your nation and our own. 

It 
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It is a melancholy picture we ſee exhibited 
in the annals of Scotland, torn and diſtracted 
as that country was, for ſo many ages, by in- 
teſtine tumults and revolutions, by it's vici- 
nity to England, with whom ſhe never could 
agree, by dependance on foreign auxiliaries to 
fupport her in that miſerable ſtate of enmity. 
We in England muſt be indifferently read in 
hiſtory, to forget the diſtracted condition of 
this part of our iſland when ſeveral kings di- 
vided it; and it will need but little attention. 
to draw arguments of forbearance for the 
more newly recovered condition of your 
country from a ſtate of the like anarchy and 
confuſion. The love of power is fo natural 
to man, that we may well be aſhamed to fee 
how loath we are to part with it for more 
than an equivalent. The reluctance of too 
many of your countrymen to the Union, 
from the influence of this prepoſſeſſion, may 
be excuſed by the allowances due to human 
infirmity, but is never to be juſtified on prin- 
ciples of worthy and benevolent policy. 
Though, ſo far as prejudice is the parent of 


this evil, as the root decays by time, the 
branches 
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branches and the fruit will certainly wither 


away: It were a noble employment for you, 
my Brethren! to lop off theſe with your 


own hands, not to prune them for future in- 
creaſe. 


Put much of that which we South of 
Tweed are ready to count Pride in the Scots 
nation, may poſſibly be reſolvable into ſome 
other cauſe, which well becomes ourſelves to 
be admoniſhed and improved by. When the 
gentry of Scotland come among us, and find 
fo few of equal ſtation in England accom- 
pliſhed in ſcience and education, as might be 
expected from our opulence and advantages, 
it muſt be an high degree of ſelf government 
indeed that can difſemble the impreſſions of 
fo unlucky a diſcovery. The Engliſh nation 
in general has not the character of ſuſtaining, 
with the ſtricteſt decorum, any real or ima- 
gined ſuperiority among forcigners; and we 
muſt not be too haſty to take offence, if a 
people we now treat as foreigners ſhould be- 
tray ſomething a-kin to that among ourſelves. 


But as the General Body cf a Nation fixes 
the 
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the national Charafter, and perſons of inferior 
claſs muſt be always the majority z; in this 
view it may be cafy to account for the pre- 


us to the 


rior to rude and uncultivated nature. Tell 
the Commonalty, that no man 1s certainly 


Trading; but here I am confounded to fee 
an objec ftrike me which admits of no apo- 
logy or mitigation !-—-I bluſh, my Brethren! 


fo fatal to integrity and the life of goodneſs. 
But it is not this that ſharpens the keeneſt 
tongues of our nation againſt you: We learn 
too eaſy forbearance for thoſe crimes which 
do not immediately appear to affect our pri- 
vate intereſts; though what is there, which 


(in a light of juſt conſideration) can be charg- 
ed with that conſequence in an equal degree 
with 
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with Illcit-Trading? This is the parent of 
perjury, the ſcource of numberleſs moral 
and political evils, and ſtarves that honeſt 
induſtry which is not to be bribed by it's 
gains, nor to be galled by it's oppreſſions, to 
become partaker in the crime. As we wiſh to 
fee Peace between Brethren reftored, and to 
enjoy the Bleſſing of Heaven toſtrengthen that 
bond of concord, let us both be perfuaded to 


our parts, will ſtipulate and agree, that it ſhall 
be as infamous and criminal in Seffex, as at 
Leith. 
I have rudely ſketched this picture, not to 
expoſe, or to palliate the errors of either 
nation; but to attempt 2 candid explanation 
of the cauſes of that ſtrangeneſs which turbu- 
lent ſpirits among ourſelves are ſtill fo indu- 
ſtrious to inflame; in hopes, if poſſible, to 
mitigate and allay a temper, fo injurious 
to the laws of hoſpitality, and the natural 
rights of ſubjects of the fame government. 
I profeſs not the leaſt inclination to meddle 
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political 
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political feuds of our preſent time: Theſe have 


been ſufficiently magnified, or mangled, on 
either fide, whilſt the public feems nought 
the better for all. What I fee, and lament 
as moſt contrary to my wiſhes, I wait for dif- 
paſſionate men and temperate meaſures to re- 
dreſs; if we may flater ourſelves with the hope 
of coming fo far to our ſenſes, when Mo- 
deration” is a word hooted out of all compa- 
nies, and the pretence to it ſhall hardly fail 
to mark a man either for a knave or a fool. 
A ſpirit of national rancour is all that my ad- 
vice and endeavours are interpoſed to allay; 
but neither are all among us inflamed with 
general prejudices againſt the Scots, any more 
than that whole nation is impeachable for the 
Rebellion of fome of it's fraternity; though 
our political writers take pains to ſophiſticate 
us out of the diſtinction. Aſk of Scotland, 
and ſhe will tell us, the Rebels were children 
ſhe has renounced: Let us in return be be- 
leved, when we fay, that the worthieft cha- 
rafters among ourſelves are leaſt infected 
with the prevailing outrage of general impu- 
tation againſt the Scots. I, for my own par- 
_ nicular, 


* 


treatment has been, from ſome of your neigh- 
bours on this fide the Tweed, who, when the 


 ineſtimable bleſſing of Liberty is the theme. 


much cauſe to remember with ſhame, that 
you have been wounded in the houſe of it's 
friend. 


E Every 
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Every Period of time, in this airy nation, 
has had it's Cant-word of applauſe or aver- 
fron. *Tis now your fate to be the butt of 
an infolence which means much lefs miſchief 
than it does. Bear with cur prejudices, and 
they will grow aſhamed of themſelves! Leave 
but the diviſion of our place and emoluments 
to thoſe who claim that prerogative without 
a rival or controul, and they will foon be 
ready to confeſs, that every other jealoufy of 
you was vain and without foundation. It 
muſt be painful to a good natured man to 
conſider, that a Scotriſh Invaſion (as we call 
it) of power and places, has kindled a ſpirit 
of more anxious alarm, than the ſtrides of 
the aft Rebellion could awaken in us, to diſ- 
cern our country's danger, and unite in man- 
ly efforts for her deliverance. May laſting 
honor be the Reward of thoſe of our Coun- 
try, who, when Scots-men came againſt 
her in Rebellion, oppoſed them with un- 
daunted reſolution; who foſtered no faftions 
at home to nouriſh the ſeeds of that diſcontent 


which rendered Rebelbon formidable ; and 
who now will be fo much the friends of each 
| 4 
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nation, as to endeavour to renew a better 
ſpirit in Both 
It is a conſideration, my Brethren, which 
reflects no honour on the temper of the pre- 


works of wit has drawn more ridicule againſt 


one fide by the loweſt aſſaults of ſcurrility, 
on the other by the keeneſt arrows of wit; 


and when prejudice, elated by the triumphs 
of theſe, ſtands full in our way to over-rule 
all arguments of felf-vindication. In this 
fituation no choice remains, but that we re- 
tire for a-while within the privacy of ſelf- 
fatisfaftion, a refuge fo obſcure, that no 
envy will purſue or moleſt us there. Leave 
E 2 ta 
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to prejudice the honours of the field, and 
the ſpoils of victory, and wait for the preva- 
lence of a better ſpirit, to ſpring up, like the 
bleflings of harveſt, where hoſtile fury once 
acted the bloodyeſt tragedies of havock and 
laughter. Such changes in the face of na- 
ture muſt have been familiar to our obſerva. 
tion in many parts of the world, and the 
like revolutions are incident to the changing 
tempers of mankind. 


Under the keeneft laſhes of Satyr it will 
ever be a mitigation of our ſmart, if ſhe 
chaſtiſes us with the rod of our misfortunes, 
If, with the former only, it is juſt to con- 
clude, that we are more beholden to our 
innocence than to her moderation, who ſel- 
dom lets off the offender with the lighter 
puniſhment when ſhe has her choice of one 
more ſevere. It is not my province to enter 
gaiety of their wit; but, if I remember right, 
it was once a maxim of old, that Po- 


yerty and Affliction are ſacred. We have 
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ings, yet I know of no aſylum but Patience 


Wait, my Dear Brethren! but till our Pre- 
with more ardour of affection than ever you 
have been repulſed from us with diſdain; for 
our attachments and averſions are ſtrangely 
mutable and various: There are places, beſide 
Edinburgh, that looked kindly enough on the 
advancing army of Rebells in 1745, where 
now, © obedience to a King of the Hanover 
Succeſſion,” and the © glorious Revolution,” 
adopted principles fit ſo graceful upon the 
wearers, as that they ſhall never more be 
tempted to throw them off ! 


But you have an intereſt, my Brethren! in 
another Principle beſide our natural affeftion; 
a Principle that ftrongly binds moſt men, our 
« Neceſſities, I mean: for the feuds of our 
preſent times ſeem to be ripening events to a 
criſis, when the United ſervices of all good 
Enemy. * 
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It may not be ſtrictiy within my province, 
to addreſs you from other topics than the pre- 
ſent inherent honours and rewards of a true 
affeftion to your country's peace, though 
to adorn that character in it's full extent eſſen- 
our views beyond the emoluments of civil life; 
and when either private, focial, or political 
their obedience, and the ſucceſs of our per- 
ſeverance is at beſt remote, it muſt be hard 
to fortify ourſelves to endure fo long as the 
paſſions and prejudices of others may find ex- 
erciſe for a patient ſuffering of injuries 
and affronts. Whoever makes preſent caſe 
or popular fame his object, will go to an eaſy 
ſtream! hut a little obſervation of the pre- 
vailing temper of the times, and the leaſt 
degree of acquaintance with the paſt ſtate of 
things from hiſtory, may inſtruct us to chuſe 
another part. 


Look back to the confufions that diſtract- 
ed our country little more than a century ago: 
obſerve how the paſſions and intereſts of facti- 
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ous men firſt inflamed the real grievances 
which called for Redreſa, and afterwards em- 
barrafſed the better defigns of the few who 
had no other end in proſpect. Remember 
iſland, and we ſhall be convinced that excel- 
lent man was no Enthuſiaſt, who, a celebra- 
ted hiſtorian informs us, could utter no other 
wiſh, either in ſtate councils or in his penſive 
moments, than Peace! Peace!“ with the 
aſpirations of a wounded heart. 

What we wantof reſemblance to thoſe times 
in real grievances (would to God we were more 
ſenſible of the difference!) may yet be abun- 
dantly made up, if the matchlefs affiduity 
that is now employed to foment difſentions 
in every claſs of people, by the moſt indefa- 
tigable arts of application to their paſſions, 
creates no alarm in our breaſts, no Union of 
endeavours to antidote or expell the poiſon. 
And what arguments can be too ferious to 
poaken this ſpirit, or to animare the exertion 
of it, againſt contradiftion and example, m 
the practice of every one who has an heart 
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 compliſhment than your wiſhes and mine 
would preſcribe, may Jook, for. a country 


